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ton S. Brooks maddened the North and drew attention
away from its defects of taste and judgment. Collamer,
of Vermont, made a notable speech in addition to his
notable minority report from the Committee on Territo-
ries. Wilson, of Massachusetts, and Hale, of New Hamp-
shire, received well-earned plaudits for the thoroughness
with, which they exposed the frauds and violence of the
Border Ruffians, and commented on the vacillation and
stammering of President Pierce. That Trumbull had the
advantage of his wily antagonist must be the conclusion
of impartial readers at the present day.

If a newcomer in the Senate to-day should plunge in
medias res and deliver a three-hours' speech as soon as he
could get the floor, he would probably be made aware of
the opinion of his elders that he had been over-hasty.
It was not so in the exciting times of the decade before the
Civil War. All help was eagerly welcomed. Moreover,
Tmmbull's constituents would not have tolerated any
delay on his part in getting into the thickest of the fight.
Any signs of hanging back would have been construed as
timidity. The anti-Nebraska Democrats of Illinois re-
quired early proof that their Senator was not afraid of the
Little Giant, but was his match at cut-and-thrust debate
as 'well as his superior in dignity and moral power. The
North rang with the praises of Trumbull, and some per-
sons, whose admiration of Lincoln was unbounded and
unchangeable, were heard to say that perhaps Providence
had selected the right man for Senator from Illinois. Al-
though Lincoln's personality was more magnetic, Trum-
bulFs intellect was more alert, his diction the more inci-
sive, and his temper was the more combative of the two.

From a mass of letters and newspapers commending
Mr. Trumbull on his first appearance on the floor of the
Senate, a few are selected for notice.assault made upon him by Pres-lling to reopen the slavery agitation. Cong. Ghbet 34th
